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PREFACE. 

THE  author  of  thefe  reflections 
lives  generally  in  the  country, 
which  has  prevented  his  fee¬ 
ing  many  treatifcs  on  the  piefcnt  dif' 
putes  between  Great  Britain  and  her 
colonies  j  it  is  therefore  likely,  that 
fome  of  his  arguments  may  have 
already  appeared  in  print,  (as  the  fame 
obje&s  will  naturally  occafion  fimilar 
ideas  in  different  perfons)  but  he 
avers,  that  he  has  not  taken  any  thing 
from  the  works  of  others  knowingly- 


The  good  of  the  whole  British 
empire  is  what  he  aims  at :  the  co¬ 
lonies  of  courfe  muft  come  into  con- 
fideration ;  which  has  obliged  him  to 
haften  his  work,  that  it  may  be  printed 
before  the  parliament  decides  what 
fhall  be  done  in  regard  to  them.  He 
therefore  hopes,  that  fome  flight  in¬ 
advertencies  may  be  forgiven,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  hade. 

Having  lived  many  years  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  he  believes  he  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  manners  prevalent  in  mod:  of 
our  colonies,  as  well  as  thofe  which  are 
in  ufe  at  home.  That  there  are  faults 
in  both,  he  fuppofes,  will  be  readily 
admitted  ;  if  any  obfervation  of  his 
can  contribute  to  the  amendment  and 
happinefs  of  his  fellow  citizens,  his 
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PREFACE. 

great  end  in  writing  will  be 
fwered. 

His  opinion  of  the  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons  is,  that  though  the  counties, 
certain  cities,  ports  and  boroughs,  have 
the  nomination  of  the  members,  yet 
the  members  when  chofen,  immedia¬ 
tely  become  Jenators  of  the  publick , 
without  any  refpect  to  locality.  They 
may  indeed  fupport  the  intereft  of  the 
particular  place  which  elected  them, 

fo  far  as  that  inter  eft  is  conffent  with 

\ 

the  good  of  the  whole ,  but  no  farther . 
When  conftituents  diredt  their  mem¬ 
bers  which  way  to  vote,  it  is  certainly 
judging  without  hearing  the  other  fide 
of  the  queftion ;  and  fuppofing,  that 
the  reprefentative’s  confcience  and  zeal 
for  the  publick,  fhould  be  governed  by 
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the  opinions  of  the  conftituents ;  a 
point  to  which  no  man  of  virtue  would 
ever  agree.  By  confi  dering  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  houfe  of  commons  as  fena~ 
tors  of  the  publicity  we  may  conceive 
them  to  be  (in  a  certain  degree)  the 
reprefentatives  and  guardians  of  all 
Britifh  commoners,  wherefoever  dif- 
perfed.  It  is  indeed  to  be  hoped,  that 
fome  time  or  other,  a  better  mode  of 
ele&ion  may  be  eftablifhed  to  make 
the  reprefentation  more  equal,  but  till 
that  happens  we  muft  abide  by  the 
prefent  regulations,  and  fupport  the 
dignity  and  authority  of  the  houfe  of 
commons,  (the  palladium  of  our  liber¬ 
ties)  though  the  method  of  forming  it 
is  not  perfect. 
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M  O  N  G  all  the  errors  to  which 
mankind  is  fubjed,  none  are  more 
dangerous  than  thofe  which  arife 
from  excellencies  or  virtues  mifundcrftood .  As 
furely  as  an  exceflive  generality  will  deftroy  a 
great  fortune,  or  an  extream  frugality  will  an¬ 
nihilate  the  enjoyment  of  riches,  to  furely  will 
an  unlimited  exercife  of  liberty  deftroy  that 
reafonable  liberty ,  which  is  alone  continent 
with  fociety . 
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In  the  prefent  difputes  then  on  liberty ,  it 
feems  highly  neceffary  to  underhand,  what 
fhould  be  meant  by  the  word.  Mankind  is 
certainly  formed  for  fociety,  and  could  hardly 
exift  long  without  it.  We  muft  therefore  con- 
fider  that  degree  of  liberty,  which  men  may 
enjoy  in  lociety. 


r 


Now  the  nature  and  prime  end  of  fociety ,  is 
the  prefervation  and  advantage  of  all  its  mem¬ 
bers  equally ,  fo  far  as  the  nature  of  things  will 
permit.  We  are  not  in  general  fenfible  of  the 
benefits  we  derive  from  lociety,  till  we  happen 
to  be  deprived  of  them ;  but  by  reflection,  we 
may  eafily  conceive  the  happinefs  we  enjoy 
beyond  what  is  attainable  by  folitary  favages. 
Whilft  the  favage  is  in  purfuit  of  food,  he 
doubts  whether  wild  beads  may  not  have  de- 
ftroyed  his  wife  and  children  during  his  ab¬ 
le  nee,  or  that  fome  other  wandering  favage 
may  have  carried  them  oft ;  if  he  chances  to 
be  lick  or  wounded,  he  apprehends  his  little 
ones  will  perifti  before  he  fhali  recover  ftrength 
to  procure  them  food,  and  that  his  death  will 
be  the  certain  occalion  of  theirs.  A  perfon 
who  lives  in  fociety,  is  free  from  thefe  racking 
conliderations  s  the  fociety  is  the  fure  guard  of 

his 
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his  family  in  his  abfence  or  ficknefs,  the  de- 
fender  and  preferver  of  his  wife  and  family  in 
cafe  of  his  death ;  his  property  is  on  the  fame 
footing.  If  then  a  good  man  would  lay  down 
his  life  in  the  defence  of  his  wife  and  children 
from  one  fingle  evil,  he  ought  to  do  the  fame 
for  the  fociety  which  guards  them  from  all, 
and  at  all  times. 

If  then  a  man  owes  his  life  to  the  good  of 
the  fociety,  he  certainly  owes  affection  and 
obedience-;  and  the  fociety  owes  him  piotec- 
tion,  with  the  allowance  of  every  liberty  that 
may  be  confident  with  the  good  of  the  whole. 

The  ftrength  of  every  fociety,  is  the  ftrength 
of  every  individual  united;  it  tneie  individuals 
were  allowed  to  fight  among  themfelves,  every 
one  that  fell  would  be  a  diminution  01  the 
publick  ftrength  :  from  hence  one  of  the  fil'd 
laws  of  fociety  is,  that  whatever  difputes  may 
arile  among  individuals,  they  (hall  not  be  at 
liberty  to  decide  them  by  force,  but  iubmit 
them  to  the  decidon  of  the  fociety,  or  of  that 
power  which  the  fociety  has  appointed  for 
fuch  purpofes. 

To  obviate  a  number  of  complaints,  and  to 
cdablifh  order,  the  fociety  enadts  certain  laws, 

1>  2  con~ 
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con: oi  mable  to  the  fituation,  climate,  and  cir- 
cumffances  of  the  country  it  inhabits,  that  the 
fubjea  may  know  what  he  is  to  do ;  it  alfo  de¬ 
clares,  that  murders,  rapes,  &c.  fhall  be  pu- 
mflied  with  death,  other  crimes  of  lefs  ma¬ 
lignity  with  baniihment,  &c.  that  the  fubjed 
*  may  know  what  he  is  to  avoid. 

it  is  impoffible  for  laws  to  curb  every  fpecies 

of  baud  or  violence  j  the  dired  objeds  of 

human  laws  are  adions,  and  adions  of  fome 

moment,  with  a  confideration  of  the  intent ,  fo 

far  as  it  may  be  gathered  from  circumftances 

and  probabilities,  which  are  often  defedive  or 
ambiguous. 

_  ‘  °  Prevent  tbe  infinite  differences  that  may 

anfe  between  me>b  nothing  is  lb  effedual  as 
morality,  which  not  only  binds  the  minds  of 

men  more  firmly  to  the  publick  good,  but  alfo 
attaches  them  to  the  welfare  of  every  indivi¬ 
dual.  ft  is  the  only  natural  caufe  of  confidence 

between  man  and  man,  and  confequently  the 
oiuy  lure  bund  of*  lociety. 

If  men  morality  is  indifpenfably  necdfary 
for  me  good  of  the  fociety,  it  follows,  that 
lioerty  muff  be  enjoyed  in  fuch  degrees  only, 

as 


as  morality  prefcribes.  Nov/  juftice  is  the  chief 
part  of  morality.  The  golden  rule  of  doing  to 
others ,  as  we  think  would  be  jujt  ij  done  to  cur 
Jelves  in  fimilar  circumjlances ,  is  an  idea  which 
feems  innate  to  mankind,  at  lead  it  is  no  fooner 
propofed  than  affented  to  by  all  people.  It  is 
true,  it  is  often  tranfgreffed  through  the  paf- 
fions  of  men :  and  thefe  tranfgreflions  have 
created  the  neceflity  of  penal  laws,  to  deter 
delinquents  by  fear  of  punifhment,  fince  their 
paffions  are  too  drong  for  their  virtue,  and  un- 
judly  detrimental  to  others.  Penal  laws  are 
\hen  fo  many  fupplements  to  the  want  ot 
morals,  but  they  do  not  promote  morality. 
It  is  the  mind  and  intention  that  conditute 
the  moral  man,  which  human  laws  cannot 
dire&ly  reach  5  yet  dates  have  the  means  of 
great  influence  over  the  minds  of  men,  by  a 
Heady  and  judicious  diflribution  of  honour  and 
difgrace.  The  generality  of  mankind  have 
not  time  (nor  have  all  capacity)  to  form  their 
condudt  in  life  from  the  ftudy  of  Ethicks :  but 
they  obferve,  that  fuch  and  fuch  manners  pro¬ 
cure  credit  and  efleem,  and  that  a  contrary 
behaviour  produces  contempt.  11  virtue  is  the 
means  of  acquiring  refpedt  and  confideration, 

they  naturally  follow  it,  and  bring  up  their 
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children  in  the  fame  way :  if  riches  are  the 
only  road  to  preferment,  they  naturally  take  the 
fhorteft  way  to  obtain  them,  viz.  by  fraud, 
and  by  every  indirect  method  not  particularly 
guarded  by  law.  In  fuch  circumftances  their 
ftudy  would  be,  not  how  they  fhould  obey  the 
laws  for  the  publick  good,  but  how  they  fhould 
evade  them  for  their  private  advantage :  there 
would  be  little  confidence  between  men,  becaule 
each  would  regard  his  neighbour  as  a  rival, 
defirous  of  over-reaching  him ;  and  the  publick 
liberty  would  loon  fall,  when  there  was  no 
union  among  the  fupporters  of  it.  In  cafe  of 
general  corruption,  our  laws  would  become 
ufelefs,  being  founded  on  the  fuppofition,  that 
every  citizen  is  virtuous,  unlefs  there  is  pofitive 
proof  to  the  contrary.  One  of  our  great  privi¬ 
leges  is  that  of  being  tried  by  a  jury  of  our 
peers ;  if  thefe  peers  were  generally  fuppofed 
capable  of  being  corrupted,  who  would  ever 
contefl:  a  caufe  againft  a  rich  man  ?  The  only 
reafonable  confidence  an  Englifhman  has  then 
for  the  fecurity  of  his  life  and  property,  is  the 
juftice  of  his  caufe,  and  the  integrity  ( i.  e.  the 
moials)  ot  the  jury.  If  we  conlult  hiflory, 
we  fhall  find  or  what  confecjuence  the  ancients 
thought  morals  by  their  making  them  the 

principal 
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principal  part  of  education  even  from  child¬ 
hood.  Their  laws  corredted  immorality  fo 
far  as  laws  could  operate  confident  with  li¬ 
berty  ;  and  where  laws  could  not  reach,  they 
even  gave  up  part  of  their  liberty  to  preferve 
morals,  (for  on  this  was  founded  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  Areopagites  among  the  Athenians, 
of  the  Ephori  at  Sparta,  of  the  Cenfors  at 
Rome). 

The  chief  remains  of  this  kind  of  moral 
jurifaidtion  among  us,  are  the  thanks  or  cen- 
fure  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  together  with 
the  expul  lion  of  fuco  c!  their  own  membeis 
as  appear  unworthy;  Fake  away  tnis  powci, 
and  vice  (except  crimes  lpecitied  by  law)  has 
no  check,  but  publick  opinion.  If  the  Houfe 
of  Commons  was  to  be  over-ruled  by  either,  or 
both  the  other  branches  of  the  Legislature  in 
matters  relating  to  its  own  members,  it  would 
immediately  fall  into  contempt,  and  the  dignity 
of  every  Britifh  commoner,  would  fall  in  like 
manner. 

I  believe  it  will  from  hence  follow,  that  li¬ 
berty  is  not  endangered,  but  on  the  conti  aiy, 

rendered  more  firm  and  permanent,  when  ie- 

orulated 
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gulated  by  morality ;  and  consequently,  that 
thcic  is  no  leal  cauie  of  fear  for  liberty,  from  a. 
late  expulfion,  iefolved  upon  in  an  affembly  re- 
pi  denting  all  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain, 
after  a  legal  conviction  of  crimes. 

From  the  noife  however  that  has  been  made 
about  it,  and  fome  accidents,  which  formerly 
would  only  have  been  looked  upon  (in  their 
ti  ue  light)  as  cafualties,  it  feems  there  was  a  dif- 
polition  to  complain ;  and  where  that  is  the 
men  catch  at  the  firfc  Shadow  of  a  rea¬ 
son  to  expiefs  their  diflike.  Few  common 
people  are  capable  of  comprehending  the  vari- 
ous  mterefls  which  muff  interfere  in  fo  exten¬ 
sive  an  empire  as  that  or  Great  Britain  5  and 
each  would  have  his  own  preferred  in  particu¬ 
lar.  The  Parliament  muft  arrange  them  in  fuch 
manner  as  may  bed  contribute  to  the  good  of 
the  whole.  T  here  is  alfo  a  great  public  debt  to 
be  difchaiged,  ana  taxes  are  the  neceflary  con- 
fequence. 

There  may  be  alfo  fome  of  our  laws,  which 
though  v/ell  defigned  at  firft,  yet  by  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  new  manners,  and  chance  of 
cii  cum  fiances,  may  have  eventually  feured  the 

difpofition 
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di'fpofition  of  many  people,  corrupted  their 
manners,  and  prepared  that  fpirit  of  difcon- 
tent  which  now  fhews  itfelf. 


If  morality  is  neceffary  for  the  well  being 
of  the  fubjedts  inter  fey  it  is  no  lefs  fo  for  the 
ftate  itfelf*  to  comply  with  the  duty  of  juftice, 
by  punctually  paying  its  debts  when  they  be¬ 
come  due  ;  this  is  much  more  eafily  done  when 
there  is  plenty  of  money  in  the  country,  than 
when  it  is  fcarce.  To  difcharge  then  the  na¬ 
tional  debt  in  the  eafieft  manner  to  the  fub- 
jedt,  the  ftate  encourages  commerce,  fo  far  as 
it  is  of  ufe  to  the  publick,  and  mull  guard 
againft  the  abufes  of  it  in  the  belt  manner 
it  can.  Commerce  in  itfelf  is  not  repugnant  to 
morality,  but  itexpofesthepradlitioners  tofo  many 
temptations,  and  attaches  their  minds  fo  habi¬ 


tually  to  their  own  private  intereft,  that  there 
is  the  lefs  delicacy  to  be  expedted  from  them 
in  refpedt  to  the  publick.  Kardly  any  one 
follows  trade  butj£  the 
fortune  fpeedily,  andAthen  leaving  off  5  and  from 
hence,  traders  are  very  apt  to  prefer  a  prefent 
advantage  of  their  own,  to  what  may  be  fer- 
viceable  to  trade  in  general  at  ten  years  dis¬ 
tance,  before  which  time  they  hope  to  have 

C  completed 
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compleated  their  fortune ;  on  the  contrary,  ytls 
the  intereft  of  the  publick  to  make  the  trade 
itfelf  permanent.  The  interefts  of  merchants 
then,  are  often  oppofite  to  thofe  of  the  pub- 
lick;  for  thefe  reafons  merchants  fliould  be  heard 
and  fupported  in  what  is  for  the  publick  good, 
and  confidered  as  very  ufeful  fubjefts,  vv'hilffe 
they  a ft  confident  with  the  publick  advantage  ; 
but  fliould  have  no  weight  as  a  body  in  what 
regards  the  conftitution  and  dignity  of  the 
date. 

Since  riches  are  in  fome  meafure  neceflary 

for  us,  we  muft  be  content  to  take  them  with 

their  inconveniencies  of  luxury  and  avarice. 

•* 

"Tis  hardly  poffible  to  obviate  all  the  ill  con- 
fequences  that  wealth  brings  with  it  without 
hurting  liberty ;  fome  of  them  have  been  creep¬ 
ing  upon  us  by  degrees  thefe  many  years, 
which  were  probably  not  forefeen  at  the  be¬ 
ginning.  If  I  was  to  fix  on  the  time  when 
riches  began  to  do  us  mod  injury,  I  fliould 
place  it  in  the  year  1709,  when  an  aft 
was  made  to  fhut  every  one  out  of  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  who  had  not  300  1. 
per  annum  in  lane/, A  the  members  for  Scot¬ 
land,  and  the  two  Univerfities,  excepted.  This 
!<xf  /^Jt  was 
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was  in  effedt  giving  honour  to  wealth,  and 
had  the  appearance  of  computing  the  abilities  % 
and  integrity  of  the  Englifh,  by  their  poffeffi- 
ons.  I  know  very  well  that  the  Athenians 
and  Romans  required  a  certain  fortune  in  their 
fenators :  but  that  inftitution  was  checked  by 
another,  viz.  that  they  were  to  undergo  a  ftridt 
examination  as  to  their  abilities  and  moral  con¬ 
duct.  They  enquired  not  only  into  their  es¬ 
tates,  but  alfo  by  what  means  they  increafed 
or  diminished  them  j  they  alfo  required  a  cer¬ 
tain  age,  or  the  having  palled  through  fome 
publick  employments  with  credit,  as  a  quali¬ 
fication  in  their  fenators ;  fo  that  their  charac¬ 
ters  were  w7eli  known  before  they  were  ad¬ 
mitted.  Take  thefe  qualifications  all  together, 
and  they  amount  to  probity,  experience,  abi¬ 
lity,  and  wealth  ;  the  citizens  had  confcquently 
the  greatefi:  confidence  imaginable  in  a  fenate 
lo  compofed.  Our  form  of  government,  and 
the  extent  of  it,  do  not  give  the  fame  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  knowing  the  true  characters  of 
men,  but  when  the  Parliament,  in  1 709,  fol¬ 
lowed  the  ancients  in  refpedt  of  wealth,  it  is 
to  be  wifhed  it  had  gone  a  ftep  farther  at  leall 
in  refpedt  to  age. 

C  2  The 
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The  moft  probable  reafon  for  making  riches 
a  qualification  in  fenators,  is,  that  having  an 
allured  fubfillance,  they  may  be  able  to  em¬ 
ploy  their  whole  time  and  attention  in  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  their  public  duty,  and  that  their  ef- 
tates  may  be  a  fort  of  fecurity  to  the  publick 
in  cafe  of  milbehaviour.  Thefe  were  the  chief 
advantages  propofed  by  the  law,  as  we  may 
fuppofe,  (for  it  has  no  preamble)  to  which  may 
be  added,  the  exclufion  of  the  favourites  of  the 

mob,  who  might,  in  time  of  faction,  be  returned 
as  members. 

There  is  another  law,  refpedling  pecuniary 
qualification,  which  bears  hard  both  on  li¬ 
berty  and  property,  and  is  almoft  daily  put  in 
force,  and  whofe  chief  objed  is  of  no  great 
ufe  to  the  publick,  I  mean  the  game-adt./v 
Let  us  fee  now  the  inconveniencies  which 
have  arifen  from  thefe  regulations,  and  how 
the  common  people,  that  is,  the  bulk  of  th« 
nation,  are  affedted  thereby. 

In  the  time  of  Henry  the  VUIth  the  no¬ 
bility  (who  had  been  led  into  vail  expences 
by  attending  that  king  to  France,  and  by  fol¬ 
lowing  the  extravagant  falhions  of  his  court) 

/V  tyy  -  ft- /sf  ^  Were 
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were  obliged  to  fell  part  of  their  lands,  for 
payment  of  their  debts :  many  of  the  church 
lands  were  alfo  fold,  both  which  fell  chiefly 
into  the  hands  of  commoners,  as  the  nobility 
in  general  were  unable  to  purchafe.  This  oc- 
cafioned  a  new  fet  of  gentry  in  molt  parts  of 
England,  who  having  no  ancient  patrimonial 
intereft  in  the  county,  endeavoured  to  make 
themfelves  efteemed  by  their  new  tenants  and 
neighbours}  this  naturally  procured  them  in¬ 
fluence  among  the  freeholders.  The  old  fa¬ 
milies,  (which  ufed  to  carry  every  thing  be¬ 
fore)  would  not  be  out-done  by  the  new  comers, 
and  this  conteft  naturally  produced  good  ef¬ 
fects  for  the  common  people ;  every  one  was 
then  eftimated,  not  according  to  his  rent,  but 
the  influence  he  pofl'efled,  which  chiefly  de¬ 
pended  on  chara&er. 

I 

Old  tenants  were  looked  upon  as  clients  to 
the  family,  and  treated  accordingly;  the  te¬ 
nants  looked  upon  their  landlord  as  their  friend 
and  patron ;  and  all  the  neighbourhood  ran 
to  the  great  houfe,  either  for  aftiftance  or  ad¬ 
vice.  The  gentleman  generally  refiding  on 
his  eftate,  his  behaviour  was  the  model,  on 
which  the  freeholders,  yeomen,  copyholders, 

and 
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and  farmers  formed  theirs :  The  common 
people  followed  of  courfe ;  what  alteration 
the  civil  war  might  make  in  the  days  of 
Charles  the  Iff.  or  the  debauchery  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  lid.  I  cannot  fay,  but  am  apt 
to  think  they  did  not  alter  the  manners  of  the 
country  in  general. 


* 


But  when  the  right  of  {landing  to  repre- 
fent  a  county  was  veiled  in  thofe  only  who 
had  600 1.  a  year,  the  feene  was  changed: 
the  lefler  fort  of  gentry  were  thrown  out  of 
the  queflion,  or  were  only  of  ufe  as  fubordi- 
nates :  then  every  one  endeavoured  to  make 
the  moil  rent  he  could  of  his  eftate :  influ¬ 
ence  or  good  opinion  was  of  little  ufe,  unlefs 
it  was  influence  in  a  borough  :  the  rents  were 
railed,  and  the  old  tenants  turned  off,  unlefs 
they  would  give  the  utmofl  the  lands  would 
bring.  Within  thefe  thirty  years  it  has  be¬ 
come  a  practice  to  throw  feveral  little  farms 
into  one  great  one,  to  fave  the  expences  of 
buildings  and  repairs :  the  former  occupiers 
of  thefe  little  farms  are  difperled,  or  become 
labourers  to  the  great  farmers.  Nor  is  there 
any  friendfhip  fubfifling  between  the  land¬ 
lord  and  his  great  farmer  j  they  {land  on  the 

hoflile 
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hoftile  footing  of  debtor  and  creditor;  fure 
on  both  fides,  that  the  landlord  keeps  his  pre- 
fent  tenant  only  becaufe  he  cannot  get  ano¬ 
ther  fo  advantageous,  (fecurity,  and  perhaps  a 
vote  included)  and  that  the  tenant  will  do  as 
little  for  the  eftate  as  poffible  confident  with 
law :  the  farmer’s  fons  and  family  go  on  in 
their  father’s  fteps ;  as  they  are  preffed  in  point 
of  rent,  they  alfo  opprefs  their  fervants  and 
labourers,  who  of  courfe  become  equally  for¬ 
did  and  rapacious. 

The  game-aft  is  alfo  a  law  of  exclufion  to 
every  one  but  the  lords  of  manors,  and  pof- 
feffors  of  iool.  a  year;  this,  with  the  fifh-aft, 
has,  in  effeft,  forbid  every  body  to  amufe  them- 
felves  in  the  country  who  has  not  iool.  a 
year  in  land ;  nay  worfe,  it  has  feemingly 
(but  I  hope  not  in  faft)  given  a  power  to  the 
lords  of  manors  to  take  away  the  property  of 
other  fubjefts  by  violence ,  and  for  their  own 
ufe.  Our  laws  (I  believe)  do  not  allow  the  ex- 
ercife  of  civil  power  (except  that  of  detain¬ 
ing)  to  any  fubjefts,  but  thofe  who  derive  it 
either  immediately,  or  remotely,  from  the  crown; 
manors  are  bought  and  fold  every  day.  Be¬ 
fore  the  year  1709,  when  it  was  cuftomary  for 

gentlemen 
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gentlemen  to  rejidc  upon  their  eftates,  and 
their  moral  character  was  of  greater  ufe  to 
them,  the  game  laws  were  employed  chiefly 
againfl:  poachers  and  thieves y  and  confequently 
did  not  affedt  the  generality  of  tenants ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  tenant  was  glad  to  preferve  the 
game  for  his  landlord’s  amufement,  and  occa- 
iionally  for  his  own.  At  prefent  the  cafe  is  al¬ 
tered  ;  no  gentleman  can  live  comfortably  in 
the  country  who  has  not  ioo  1.  a  year  in  land, 
let  his  fortune  be  what  it  will  in  other  refpects  -y 
the  rewards,  always  ready  to  be  given  to  in¬ 
formers  (of  this  kind)  have  produced  trea¬ 
chery  and  diftruft  among  the  common  peo¬ 
ple,  and  have  probably  driven  numbers  of  the 
middling  fort  out  of  the  country,  whofe  for¬ 
tune  was  under  that  fum.  By  the  departure 
of  thefe  middling  people,  many  fmall  freeholds 
have  been  let  to  fale,  which  from  the  dis¬ 
advantages  of  the  game-laws,  bad  neighbour 
&c.  were  of  little  value  to  other  purchafers, 
but  very  good  bargains  to  the  lords  of  manors. 
From  hence  if  we  look  fome  forty  years  back, 
we  fhall  find  in  every  county  that  landed 
property  has  been  conflantly  drawing  into  fewer 
hands.  When  I  impute  the  accumulation  of 
dlates  to  the  qualification  afts,  I  do  not  fay 

they 
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they  are  th z  foie  caufes ;  other  laws  and  cuf« 
toms  have  co-operated  with  them  3  for  in- 
ftance,  the  marriage-adt,  &c. 


Within  thefe  30  years  there  were  ftill  many 
checks  on  vice  in  the  country,  by  a  number  of 
fmall  freeholders  who  lived  on  their  eftates, 
and  many  copyholders.  To  this  fort  of  people* 
character  was  extremely  neceffaryj  and  their 
behaviour  was  naturally  imitated  by  the  com¬ 
mon  people,  to  whom  they  were  generally  aid 
fifhng  in  cafe  of  ficknefs,  or  of  difputes  in  law* 
Since  that  time,  the  freeholders  are  much  di- 
minifhed  ;  and  the  copyholds  have  feldom  been 
renewed,  but  as  they  fell  into  the  lord’s  hands, 
have  been  fet  at  fhort  leafes,  or  at  rack-rents* 


The  dimunition  of  freeholders  has  brought: 
on  another  great  inconveniency,  viz.  the  want 
of  proper  people  to  ferve  asjuftices  of  the  peace. 
The  great  pofielTors  of  land  feldcm  refide  long 
in  the  country  j  to  fupply  the  deficiency,  the 
clerg^arc  frequently  inferted  in  the  commif- 
fion.  There  is  an  apparent  difference  between 
the  divine  and  human  laws,  clergyman,  as 
minijler ,  tells  his  parifhioner  that  he  muft  for- 
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give  injuries ;  as  jufticc  of  the  peace,  he  tells  him 
he  mud  profecute  them  ;  and  if  the  complain¬ 
ant  refufes,  he  mud,  in  fome  cafes,  compel  him. 

I  do  not  fay,  that  there  is  a  real  oppofition  be¬ 
tween  chriftianity  and  our  laws,  but  the  fame 
perfon  a&ing  in  both  departments  is  detri¬ 
mental  to  one  at  leaft.  The  bufinefs  of  the 
clergyman  is  to  advife,  reprove  with  mildnefs, 
convince,  and  perfuade,  (the  only  methods, 
•with  example,  to  make  people  virtuous).  To  ex¬ 
ecute  this  duty  effectually,  he  fhould  be  on 
terms  of  friendlhip  with  all  the  parilhionera. 
The  office  of  jultice  mull  unavoidably  embroil 
him  with  many  families,  fince  (to  execute  it 
faithfully)  he  mull  give  trouble  to  fome  of  them, 
their  children,  or  relations. — Behold  a  party 
againll  him  !  his  conduct,  both  as  minilter 
and  iuftice,  arraigned ! — The  people  dare  not 
apply  to  him  as  a  counfellor,  or  mediator,  on 
fome  occalions,  in  which,  perhaps,  as  a  juf¬ 
tice,  he  would  be  obliged  to  commit  both 
parties.  I  purpofely  omit  other  evil  confe- 
qucnces,  becaufe  I  believe  the  clergy,  in  ge¬ 


neral,  do  not  aft  as  jullices  through  inclina¬ 
tion,  but  merely  to  make  up  the  deficiency 

of  the  laity. 
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If  this  is  the  true  ftate  of  things,  it  appears 
that  the  common  people  are  now  in  a  worfe 
fituation  than  their  fathers  were,  not  from  any 
new  laws,  (except,  perhaps,  the  marriage  and 
fifh-adts,)  but  from  the  change  of  manners 
and  cuftoms,  which  have  eventually  proceeded 
from  old  ones.  They  are  uneafy,  but  not  dif- 
affedted  ;  the  more  Ample  are  ready  to  catch 
at,  or  be  caught  by,  any  thing  that  bears  the 
name  of  liberty.  Others,  more  fenfible,  do 
not  give  into  thefe  wild  notions ,  but  as  they 
fee  nothing  likely  to  be  of  real  fervice,  nor 
any  thing  that  threatens  immediate  danger  to 
liberty,  they  are  not  anxious  about  the  event ; 
and  yet  perhaps  there  never  was  a  crifis  in 
which  the  rights,  the  honour,  dignity,  and  trea- 
fure  of  Great  Britain  were  more  at  flake,  than 
at  prefent. 

This  parliament  and  miniflry  have  been  vi¬ 
lified  by  all  means  pofiible,  bccaufe  they  have 
fupported  the  pre-eminency  of  Great  Britain 
over  her  colonies,  and  would  oblige  them  to 
contribute  to  the  publick  expence,  which  lies 
at  prefent  on  Great  Britain.  The  colon ifts 
do  not  approve  of  this,  and  threaten  us  with 
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die  lofs  of  trade,  if  their  extravagant  and  un- 
jiift  demands  of  exemption  from  parliament¬ 
ary  taxations,  are  not  complied  with :  from 
hence  the  trading  people  are  alarmed ;  the 
fear  of  lofing  a  prefent  advantage  makes  them 
overlook  the  evils  that  are  more  remote.  The 
coloniits,  by  their  emiflaries,  keep  this  appre- 
henfion  alive,  and  by  applying  the  words  of 
ancient  laws  to  their  own  cafe,  (which  is 
totally  different  from  the  objedts  which  thofe 
laws  had  in  view)  have  made  many  believe 
that  they  (the  Americans)  have  been  un- 
juftly  treated. 

As  this  parliament  came  to  refoiutions  lafl 
feflions  to  fupport  the  dignity  and  authority 
of  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  over  all 
Britifh  fubjedts,  they  (the  colonifts  and  tra¬ 
ders)  cannot  expedt  to  carry  their  point  whilft 
this  parliament  fublifts  ;  they,  therefore,  de- 
fire  a  new  one;  in  which  they  hope  to  get 
feveral  of  their  friends  eledted,  in  order  to  al¬ 
low  the  colonifts  to  do  as  they  pleafe ;  the  re- 
fult  of  which  would  be,  that  the  burthen  of 
all  public  debts  and  charges  of  government 
fhould  iie  on  Great  Britain  alone. 


To  effe&uate  this,  the  merchants  have  in¬ 
fluenced  the  traders  and  manufacturers  in  the 
country,  to  fign  petitions  for  a  diflblution  of 
p  r  iament ;  but  as  the  intereft  of  the  traders 
\  ■  uld  not  he  fufficient  to  procure  great  num¬ 
bers  of  names  among  the  landed  people,  and 
would  be  too  bare- faced  an  avowal  ol  their 
motives,  they  have  pretended  the  expulfion  or 
non -reception  of  Mr.  Wilkes,  as  the  caufe  of 
deft  inp  the  diiToluticn  of  the  parliament;  aflcrt- 
irm  that  the  freedom  of  election  has  been  vio- 
lated  by  the  prelent  Vloufe  of  Commons  in  that 
affair  This  lias  induced  many  landed  people 
to  fien  petitions,  and  more  of  the  lower  fort, 
who  (fr<  m  the  caufes  1  have  before  mentioned) 
are  uneafy  in  their  prefent  circumftances,  and 
hope  a  change  of  men  may  procure  them  fome 


advantage. 


If  the  Hcufe  of  Commons  is  the  only  part 
the  people  have  in  the  legillature,  it  is  certain 
it  fliould  have  all  the  power  and  independency 
that  the  nature  of  its  inftitution  will  permit; 
otherwife  how  could  it  defend  the  rights  and 
interefts  of  the  Commons  againft  the  power  of 
the  crown  and  nobility  ?  it  muft  then  have  a 

power  of  punifhing  (fo  far  as  expulfion)  any  of 
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its  own  members,  when  their  behaviour  has 
given  occafion  of  fcandal  *.  The  courts  of 
law  expell  an  unworthy  lawyer  from  the  bar 3 
the  fpiritual  court  degrades  (i.  e.  expells)  an  un¬ 
worthy  clergyman 3  and  fhall  the  great  aflembly 
o t  tire  Commons  of  Great  Britain  not  have  the 
fame  jurifdidion  ?  It  will  be  faid,  in  anfwer, 
we  allow  the  expulfion 3  but  we  complain,  that 
Mr.  Wilkes  was  not  admitted  when  re-chofen 
by  a  majority  of  voters  in  Middlefex.  That  is 
to  fay,  it  is  a  grievance,  if  the  majority  of  the 
voters  in  Middlefex  cannot  in  effedr  over-rule 
the  refolutions  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  3  for 
to  expell  a  member  one  day,  and  to  be  obliged 
to  receive  him  the  next,  would  be  allowing 

o 

the  fuperiority  on  their  fide  3  it  is  the  voters 
laying,  <c  We  chufe  reprefentatives  to  make 
“  laws  for  us,  and  they  fhall  have  feats,  let 
“  their  morals  and  behaviour  be  what  they 
<c  will :  it  is  true,  this  may  lower  the  dignity 
“  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  but  what  is  that 
<£  to  asy  if  compared  to  our  own  importance  as 
“  electors  of  Middlefex  ?  ” 

Some 

*  The  power  of  expulfion  on  juft  caufes,  is  not  only  ad  van* 
tageous  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  but  alfo  to  the  Confti* 
tuents,  fince  it  is  the  only  means  (except  a  dilTolution)  by  which 
they  can  get  quit  of  a  reprefentative,  whofe  conduct  fhouid 
alter  from  what  it  was,  when  he  was  elected* 
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Some  have  objected,  that  in  the  expulfion  of 
Mr.  Wilkes,  certain  words  were  left  out,  de¬ 
claring  him  incapable  of  being  re-chofen.  But 
to  harp  upon  words  (except  fuch  as  the  com¬ 
mon  lav/  has  fpecified,  and  which  have  no  ap¬ 
plication  here)  is  puerile,  efpecially  where  the 
reafon  and  nature  of  things  is  againft  us  :  be- 
fides  the  words  alluded  to,  were  entirely  unne- 
ceffary  after  the  fecond  return  and  expulfion  of 
Mr.  Wilkes. 


The  Middlefex  petition  feems  to  confirm 
what  I  have  laid,  in  regard  to  the  traders 
endeavours  to  procure  a  new  parliament,  that 
(hall  declare  the  colonids  independant  of  the 
Britifh  parliament,  (at  lead  as  to  taxes).  I  have 
read  of  an  artful  minifter,  who,  in  his  difpatches, 
ufed  fometimes  to  mention  the  principal  bufi- 
nels  in  the  podfeript,  that  it  might  feem  not 
to  have  occurred  to  his  memory,  till  jud  as  he 
was  clofing  the  packet.  The  Middlefex  peti¬ 
tion  has  exadlly  that  appearance,  after  enumerat¬ 
ing  and  exaggerating  every  trifling  pretence  for 
uneafinefs  to  inflame  the  landed  people ,it  mentions 
in  the  laft  article,  that  “  evf  counfellors  have 
cc  occalioned  to  our  differing  fcllow-fubjeffs  in 

<c  America,  grievances  and  apprehenfions  fimi- 

tc  lar 
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“  lar  to  thole  we  complain  of  at  home  !  ”  Thd 
concifenefs  of  that  article  was  very  neceflary  y 
had  it  been  fully  explained,  it  is  very  probable 
the  petition  would  not  have  had  near  the  num* 
ber  of  fublcribers  it  has  at  prefen t. 

N.  B.  To  prevent  finifter  interpretations  of 
my  meaning,  I  think  it  neceflary  to  declare, 
that  when  I  mention  the  merchants,  traders, 
colonifts,  &c.  I  mean  the  violent  leaders  and 
chief  agents.  In  every  party  there  are  great 
numbers  who  know  little  of  the  matter,  and 
only  follow  what  the  chiefs  propofe,  and  are 
confequently  innocent  of  any  ill  defigm  I  do 
not  fuppofe  merchants  and  traders  in  general 
to  be  indifferent  to  the  good  of  their  country, 
nor  all  colonifts  to  be  independants  in  govern¬ 
ment  5  but  in  order  to  be  underflood,  without 
circumlocution,  I  muft  make  ufe  of  the  com¬ 
mon  terms. 

As  I  am  now  come  to  the  affairs  of  the 
colonies,  it  is  incumbent  on  me  (after  what  I 
have  faid)  to  fhew  my  opinion  of  their  claims 
to  independancy,  with  what  I  take  to  be  their 
real  fituation.  So  much  has  been  laid  already 
upon  the  fubjedt  both  Pro  and  Con,  that  it 

will 


will  be  difficult  to  produce  any  thing  new  2 
but  perhaps  it  may  be  confidered  in  a  different 
light  by  one  who  is  of  no  party,  but  that  of 
the  publick  ;  who  does  not  know  any  of  our 
prime  minifters  for  thefe  ten  years  pad,  not 
fo  much  as  by  fight ;  and  who  looks  on  every 
Britifh  and  American  flioe-boy,  or  charity- 
child,  as  his  fellow  citizen,  whole  afftftance 
he  or  his  pofterity  may  one  day  (land  in 
need  of* 
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PART  II. 


"'HE  colonifts  found  their  arguments. 


JL  not  on  the  letter  of  the  law,  but  (as  they 
fay)  on  the  fpirit  of  our  conftitution.  They 
alledge,  that  having  particular  charters  to  hold 
affemblies,  they  owe  no  obedience  to  the  Britifii 
parliament  in  point  of  taxes,  becaufe  they  are 
not  reprefented  there.  They  acknowledge  the 
King  perfonally ,  but  leern  to  have  little  regard 
to  him  as  the  executive  power  of  Great  Britain. 
They  allow,  that  Great  Britain  has  been  fo 
generous  as  to  fpend  an  infinite  quantity  of 
blood  and  treafure,  to  procure  them  fecure  fet- 
tlements  in  America,  and  to  fupply  them  with 
great  numbers  of  its  ufeful  and  induftrious  fa- 
milies  3  in  return  for  which,  the  colonifts  have 

taken  fuch  manufactures  from  Great  Britain, 

/ 

as  they  wanted,  out  of  pure  good  will ,  but  now 
fome  of  them  will  take  no  more,  unlefs  Great 
Britain  allows  them  independent  of  the  Britifh 
parliament,  in  a  rnoft  eflential  point ;  and  fuh- 
mits  to  take  the  whole  national  debt  on  her- 
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In  anfwer  to  thefe  pretenfions,  let  us  confider 
on  what  footing  the  colonifts  hold  their  lands,— 
on  the  fame  with  us  who  live  in  Great  Britain; 
we  all  hold  them  from  the  crown.  Was 
Hengift  then  proprietor  of  all  the  lands  he 
governed  in  England  ?  no,  but  they  were  put 
into  his  hands  to  be  divided  among  his  people 
in  fuch  manner,  as  fhould  beft  luit  their  man*- 
ners,  cuftoms,  fituation  and  interelB  They 
had  conquered  a  country  ;  they  were  to  keep  it 
by  arms.  Every  Saxon  had  a  certain  fliare  ot 
land,  and  was  to  take  arms  when  ordered ;  and 
officers  were  appointed  in  eacn  diftrift  to  ai- 
femble  and  command  them  :  over  thefe  inferior 
officers,  other  of  greater  dignity  was  placed,  and 
all  were  fubordinate  to  the  King,  wiio  was 
commander  in  chier.  X  he  lands  were  then  in 
fad  the  pay  of  the  army :  if  a  Saxon  mifbe- 
haved  as  a  loldier,  he  had  no  right  to  his  land  ; 
he  was  difmiffed,  and  the  land  given  to  another 
(probably  his  fon  if  he  had  one),  who  would 
do  his  duty  better  :  the  holding  lands  of  the 
King  then,  was  on  condition  of  fidelity  and 
obedience  for  the  fervice  of  the  public,  Every 
certain  portion  of  land  was  to  furnifh  a  foldiei. 
When  a  landholder  died  without  heirs,  the  land 
reverted  to  the  crown,  not  for  the  benefit  ot 
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the  King  s  privy  purfe,  but  in  order  to  beftow 
it  on  fome  other  who  fhould  do  the  fervice ; 
that  the  public  flrength  might  not  be  dimi- 
niihed.  It  is  alio  highly  probable,  that  the 
Saxons,  having  more  land  than  they  could  culti¬ 
vate,  allowed  the  Britons  (who  had  fubmitted 
and  became  their  fubje&s)  to  hold  lands  under 
the  condition  of  rent  or  foccage,  though  they 
would  not  immediately  admit  them  to  the  ufe 
of  arms  :  and  when  their  empire  was  firmly 
fettled,  and  they  had  lefs  occalion  for  foldiers, 
it  is  likely  they  gave  lands  in  foccage  to  the 
Saxons  families  as  they  encreafed :  but  the  con¬ 
dition  of  all  land-tenures  was  fidelity  and  obe¬ 
dience  to  the  flate. 


Whatever  Britifh  fubjedt  holds  lands  of  the 
King,  then  holds  them  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Britifh  publick  in  the  fir  ft  place :  in  the  fecond 
place,  he  holds  them  according  to  the  political 
fituation  of  the  country  in  which  the  faid  lands 
lie.  The  Irifh  are  Britifh  fubjedts  ;  they 
keep  a  number  of  troops,  and  have  fettled 
certain  revenues  at  the  difpofal  of  the  crown ; 
no  more  is  required  but  on  extraordinary  occa*- 
fions.  But  the  Britifh  legiflature  extends  itfelf 
to  Ireland,  when  it  fees  caufe.  Ireland  itfelf  is 

then 
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then  dependant  on  Great  Britain.  The  perfons 
indeed  of  the  natives  are  free ;  they  fhare  the 
fame  liberty  and  privileges  with  thofe  of  Great 
Britain  ;  but  their  landed  poflefiions  and  trade 
mud  follow  the  political  date  of  the  country, 
that  is,  dependance  on  the  fuperior  power. 


The  chief  view  of  Great  Britain  in  edablifh- 
ing  colonies  in  North  America  was,  to  promote 
trade  with  the  Indians ;  and  to  furnifh  us  with 
feveral  articles  of  commerce  which  America 
produces/  The  extenfion  of  dominion  (farther 
than  might  be  neceflary  for  the  planter  and 
merchant)  was  not  the  national  fchcme  :  the 
colonifts  have  partly  inverted  this  defign,  by  ex¬ 
tending  their  fettlements  ;  and  begin  to  talk. ' 
as  dates  didindt  and  independant ;  for,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  language,  dependance  i$r 
flavery. 


If  dependance  in  politicks  is  flavery,  there 
can  hardly  be  any  liberty  in  the  world  :  even 
the  Great  Turk,  abfolute  as  he  is,  mud  de¬ 
pend  on  fomething.  In  all  commonwealths, 
the  decifion  of  affairs  depends  on  the  ma¬ 
jority  ;  in  every  family  fomebody  mud  direct, 

and  others  obey ;  in  the  Britifli  eippire  fomc 
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power  mu  ft  lead,  and  the  reft  of  the  nation 
iollovv.  If  the  law  of  nations  allows  men 
to  treat  a  conquered  country  as  they  pleafe, 
(confiftent  with  humanity  and  juftice)  the 
right  of  original  property,  the  creation  of  a 
colony,  and  the  fupplying  it  with  people, 
muft  give  a  much  better  title  to  jurifdidtion 
and  fuperiority.  The  independency  affedted 
by  the  Americans,  is  what  our  old  laws  would 
give  a  very  bad  name  to;  the  parliament 
will  tell  us  what  to  call  it  now. 

\ 

The  arguments  of  the  Americans  run  ge¬ 
nerally  on  the  falfe  pofition,  that  their  Ame¬ 
rican  institutions  and  poflfeflions  give  to  their 
aflemblies  alone  the  right  of  granting  or  re¬ 
futing  Supplies  in  thofe  countries,  for  the  fer - 
vice  of  the  ftate ,  which  right  the  BritiSh  par¬ 
liament  enjoys  in  Great  Britain.  To  grant  mo¬ 
ney  for  the  publick  fervice  of  the  colony ,  feems 
the  extent  of  the  aflemblies  authority.  To 
grant  money  for  the  publick  fervice  of  the  Bri- 
tifj  empire  at  large ,  is  the  right  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  parliament.  ’Tis  hardly  in  the  nature  of 
things,  that  fifteen  or  twenty  independant  aflem¬ 
blies,  in  different  latitudes,  and  at  great  diftances, 
Should  ever  agree  in  one  meafure  of  govern¬ 
ment 
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ment,  and  if  they  were  not  unanimous,  what 
muft  be  done  with  thofe  who  difiented  ?— 
fuch  a  fociety  could  hardly  fubfift  a  twelve- 
month. 

If  the  reafon  of  things  then  requires,  that 
one  power  fhould  prefide,  and  the  reft  obey, 
it  will  follow,  that  neither  the  Americans,  nor 
Irifh,  fhould  have  votes  in  the  Britifh  parlia¬ 
ment.  All  dependencies  have  fome  peculiar 
interefts  of  their  own,  which  the  Britifh  par¬ 
liament,  as  the  common  moderator,  muft  re¬ 
gulate  in  the  belt  manner  poflible  for  the  good 

o  .  1  ° 

of  the  whole :  the  intereft  of  one  depen¬ 
dency  muft  fometimes  interfere  with  that  of 
another ;  if  they  had  each  votes  in  parliament, 
they  would  be  both  parties  and  judges ;  which 
is  againft  realon  and  order. 

O 

But,  fay  the  colonifts,  what  fecurity  have  we 
that  the  Britifh  Parliament  will  not  at  fome 
time  or  other  opprefs  us,  who  live  at  fuch  a 
diftance,  and  arc  not  perfonally  known  in  Eng¬ 
land  ? — In  anfvver,  it  may  be  faid,  that  when 
greater  burthens  are  laid  on  the  colonifts,  (all 
circumftanccs  conlidered)  than  on  their  fellow 
fubjedls  at  home,  it  will  be  no  fecret ;  nor 
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will  it  be  the  intereft  of  the  publick  fo  to  do, 
whilft  you  aft  as  faithful  fubjedts ;  nor  can  you 
have  better  fecurity  in  the  nature  of  things, 
than  that  a  parliament,  which  fhould  unjuftly 
attack  your  liberty,  would  give  immediate  ap- 
prehenfions  to  your  fellow  fubjefts  at  home. 
Befides,  the  amount  of  the  taxes  may  be  fixed 
in  proportion  to  what  is  paid  at  home,  and 
the  manner  of  raifing  it  be  left  to  the  colo- 
nifls  under  certain  reftriftions  j  but  it  is  not 
the  mode  of  taxation  that  the  coloniffs  com¬ 
plain  of,  it  is  the  right  itfelf  they  conteft. 


According  to  their  notions,  Great  Britain 
may  provide  and  proteft  eftablifhments  of  her 
fubjefts  in  foreign  parts,  for  the  advantage  of 
the  faid  fubjeSts  perfonally>  but  cannot  make 
any  foreign  fettlement  for  her  own  advantage f 
nor  extend  her  jurifdiftion  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  illand  of  Great  Britain. 


Our  old  original  laws,  indeed,  were  calcu~ 
lated  for  England,  which  was  all  the  land 
we  then  poffeffed :  as  our  dominions  encreafed, 
our  law  was  extended  in  like  manner  into 
Ireland  and  Wales.  When  we  had  ef- 
tablifh meats  in  more  fouthern  latitudes,  the 
r  ,  '  f\  iam@ 
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lame  law  continued,  and  ftill  continues  in  force  ; 
with  fuch  additions  and  variations,  as  the  dif¬ 
ferent  climates,  remotenefs  from  the  feat  of 
government,  and  the  peculiar  fituation  of  the 
colonifts,  (with  regard  to  their  Indian,  or  other 
neighbours)  required,  for  the  publick  good. 
Thefe  alterations  arofe  neceffarily  from  the 
nature  of  things,  and  were  intended  for  the 
benefit  of  the  colonifts,  on  the  fuppofition,  that 
they  were  true  and  loyal  fubjeds  oi  Great 

Britain. 

They  are  now  on  as  fecure  a  footing,  as 
the  fubjeds  who  dwell  in  England :  what, 
injuftice  is  there  then  in  fubjeding  them  now 
to  proportionate  taxes ,  with  the  reft  of  their 
fellow  fubjeds  ?  The  injuftice ,  indeed,  would 
be  to  all  the  Britifh  fubjeds  at  home,  if  the 
Americans  were  fuffered  to  remain  untaxed  3 
fince  ’tis  thofe  at  home,  who  mult  make  up 
the  deficiency  of  the  Americans, 

When  I  fay  proportionate  taxes,  I  do  not 
mean  the  fame:  there  is  a  wide  diheience, 
not  only  in  the  produce  of  our  fever al  colo¬ 
nies,  but  alfo  a  very  great  one  in  the  expence 

€>f  culture :  fo  that  an  indiferirninate  tax,  cu  fo 
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muck  per  cent,  on  their  produce  in  general, 
would  not  be  juft.  Regard  muft  alfo  be  had 
to  the  healthinefs,  or  unhealthinefs  of  the 
country,  and  the  dearnefs  or  cheapnefs  of  the 
neceffaries  of  life.  As  many  people  in  Eng¬ 
land  do  not  know  thefe  differences  in  our  co¬ 
lonies,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  give  a  fketch 
of  them  ;  for  the  climates  they  are  fituated  in, 
necefiarily  occafion  fome  variety  in  the  man¬ 
ners  and  interefts  of  the  inhabitants. 

Nova  Scotia,  New  England,  (including  the 
governments  of  New  Hampfhire,  Maflachu- 
fet’s  Bay,  Conne&icut,  and  Rhode  Ifland)  New 
York,  New  Jerfey,  and  Penfylvania,  are  all 
healthy  countries.  Their  chief  produce  is  corn, 
cattle,  fifli,  and  flax  feed  ;  provifions  are  there¬ 
fore  plenty :  the  people  marry  young,  and  in- 
creafe  fail :  as  the  white  people  can  work  in 
the  fields  here,  they  have  not  occafion  for 
many  negroes ;  they  are  confequently  ftronger 
in  white  people  than  the  provinces  farther 
fouth. 

Maryland  and  Virginia  produce  chiefly 
tobacco,  and  are  pretty  healthy;  but  as  mod  of 
their  field-labour  is  done  by  negroes,  they  are 

not 
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not  fo  populous  as  the  more  northern  colonies, 
though  they  rather  encreafe  in  white  people 
than  diminifh,  and  provision  is  not  dear. 


The  two  Carolinas,  Georgia,  and  rloriaa, 
being  ftili  more  to  the  fouth,  are  unhealthy 3 
the  white  people  (taking  the  whole  togethei) 
do  not  encreafe :  their  produce  of  rice  and 
indigo  is  more  valuable  than  any  other  on  tin  t 
continent.  The  field-labour  in  thele  colonies 
is  generally  done  by  negroes. 


All  thefe  colonies  befides  produce  timber, 
marts,  tar,  pitch,  &c.  with  fome  mines  of  iron 

and  copper. 


In  the  Weft-Indies  our  Iftands  produce 
fugar,  rum,  cotton,  cortee,  and  other  valuable 
articles  :  the  field-labour  there  is  totally  done 
by  negroes :  the  climate  in  general  unhealthy  ; 
the  white  people  being  fubjedt  to  violent  in¬ 
flammatory  diforders,  which  are  often  epide¬ 
mical  :  were  it  not  for  the  frequent  fupply 
they  receive  from  Great  Britain,  lieiand,  and 
the  northern  colonies,  it  is  probable  the  white 
people  would  be  extindt  in  a  century  01  two  ♦ 

proviflon  and  cloathing  are  very  dear  3  and  they 

■r  o  are 


&rc  at  great  expence  in  building  houfes,  mills, 
&c.  which  are  often  thrown  down  by  floods 
or  hurricanes. 

b  rom  this  fketch  it  appears,  that  the  flxength 
of  cm  c  olonics  lies  noithward,  and  the  riches 
to  the  iouthwaid  i  the  produce  of  the  northern 
colonies  is  more  fure,  and  collected  with  little 
expence  \  that  oi  the  fouth  more  precarious,  and 
raffed  at  a  great  one ;  for  the  negroes,  efpecially 
in  the  Weft-indies,  always  decreale  (as  may 
be  known  by  the  conftant  importation  of  flaves 
n cm  the  coaft  of  Ainca,)  and  the  wages  to  in¬ 
dented  lervants  muff  be  in  proportion  to  the 
expence  of  feeding  and  cloathing  them,  and 
alio  to  the  unhealthinefs  of  the  climate. 

This  diverfity  of  climates  and  circumffances 
occafion  a  difference  of  education  and  manners. 
Thole  to  the  north  live  chiefly  on  their  own 
grounds,  the  produce  of  which  they  fend  to 
tne  merchants  for  exportation.  As  they  com¬ 
monly  have  large  families,  and  their  produce 
not  being  very  valuable,  few  can  afford  to  give 
their  children  a  liberal  education ;  after  a  fhort 
fchoolmg,  they  put  them  either  into  a  mer¬ 
cantile  way,  or  upon  a  piece  of  land  (moftly 
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Uncultivated).  As  they  have  little  diftindtiort 
among  them,  except  what  arifes  from  wealth 
learning  and  politenefs  of  manners  mult  not  be 
expedted  :  they  are  very  quick  in  difcerning 
what  regards  their  own  particular  intereft,  by 
which  criterion  they  judge  of  public  meafures. 
Being  moftly  freeholders,  and  their  elections 
frequent,  they  think  them  (elves  of  great  im¬ 
portance  ;  and  generally  fufpedt  that  their  go¬ 
vernors,  and  people  in  power,  enrich  them- 
felves  clandeftinely  out  of  the  publick  money : 
in  their  elections  of  alfembly-men,  it  is  not  the 
fenfible  and  honeft  man ,  who  fucceeds  by  telling 
them  candidly  the  truth  (perhaps  again (1  then- 
pecuniary  intereft),  it  is  the  violent,  noify  can- 
ditate,  who  flatters  their  prejudices,  and  abufes 
the  governor,  that  carries  the  day.  From  hence 
the  character  of  a  gentleman  is  rare  to  be  met 
with  in  thefe  provinces ;  thofe  who  really  are 
fuch,  living  moftly  retired ;  except  perhaps  in 
towns,  where  they  find  fome  of  their  own  way 
of  thinking :  at  prefent  a  real  gentleman  (in 
which  title  that  of  a  good  Britifh  citizen  is  in¬ 
cluded  )  muft  either  hold  his  tongue,  or 
fpeak  his  fentiments  at  the  rifle  of  being  in- 
fulted. 
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In  Maryland  and  Virginia,  the  produce  being 
richer,  and  the  families  in  general  not  fo  large, 
the  planters  can  afford  to  give  their  children  a 
better  education,  and  feveral  are  fent  for  that 
purpofe  to  Great  Britain  :  but  they  return  back 
too  foon  (which  indeed  is  the  common  fault 
in  the  education  of  our  young  colonifts)  yet 
what  they  do  acquire  in  England,  gives  them 
a  fuperiority  over  thofe  who  never  were  out  of 
America.  From  hence,  the  gentry  have  more 
influence  in  thefe  provinces,  than  in  thofe  to 
the  north  5  but  the  power  they  have  over  their 
negroes,  gives  them  a  certain  haughtinefs 
which  makes  them  fometimes  forget  their 
ftate  of  Britifh  fubje&s  and  colonifts :  and  the 
revenue  arifing  to  Great  Britain  by  the  duty  on 
tobacco,  augments  their  opinion  of  their  own 
confequence  ;  as  they  have  more  white  people 
than  any  of  the  other  colonies  where  ?iegroes  are 
chiefly  employed ,  they  are  the  more  fecure ;  which 
probably  encouraged  the  Virginians  to  talk  of 
Great  Britain  as  their  fijler  Jlate* 


The  two  Carolinas  and  Georgia  are  in  much 
the  fame  fituation,  except  that  the  country 
being  lefs  healthy,  they  have  fewer  white  peo¬ 
ple,  and  are,  confequently,  lefs  fecure  from  the 

infur- 


infurredtion  of  their  flaves.  They  have  alio 
more  Indians  at  the  back  of  their  fettlements  * 
they  lie  nearer  the  Spaniards ;  and  in  general 
cannot  flatter  themfelves  as  to  their  iafety,  but 
by  the  affiftance  of  Great  Britain  and  the* 
neighbouring  colonies. 

The  colonifts  in  our  fugar  iflands,  as  their 
families  are  feldom  large,  and  their  produce 
rich,  generally  fend  their  children  to  England 
for  education  ;  when  their  fortunes  enable  them 
to  have  the  bed:  mafters,  and  to  keep  what 
company  they  pleafe,  their  manners  are  con- 
fequently  more  elegant,  and  their  thoughts  lefs 
confined.  The  command  they  have  over  their 
flaves,  and  the  revenues  arifing  from  the  duty 
on  fugar,  gives  them  high  notions  of  their  own 
importance.  The  fevere  difcipline  they  keep 
over  their  negroes,  and  perhaps  the  climate 
makes  them  violent  in  their  refolutions  and  iji 
party  matters :  at  the  fame  time  they  know 
they  have  no  other  fecurity  for  their  pofiefiions 
but  the  protection  of  Great  Britain  ;  being  lur- 
rounded  by  French  and  Spanifh  territories,  and 
that  the  flaves  on  their  own  lands  exceed  them 
in  number,  as  ten  is  to  one.  It  is  the  terror  of  the 

European  ftrength,  which  keeps  the  flaves  from 

riling  ; 
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filing  ;  we  fee  they  now  and  then  attempt  it, 
even  though  they  know  there  is  iuch  affidance 
in  referve ;  what  would  they  not  do,  if  the  co¬ 
lonies  were  independant,  and  had  no  other  de¬ 
fence  than  their  own  perfons  ? 


I  think,  there  is  another  obvious  difference 
in  our  colonids:  thofe  who  refide  in  unwhole- 
lome  and  difagreeable  climates,  and  in  the  midd 
of  Haves,  remain  only  to  make  fortunes :  they 
look  upon  their  day  there  as  a  preparative  to 
their  living  with  more  affluence  in  Great  Britain, 
or  Ireland,  which  they  consider  as  home  :  in 
this  (late  (generally  fpeaking)  are  our  colonids 
of  the  Weft  Indian  illands,  Georgia  and  the 
Carolinas. 

From  Virginia  northward,  the  continent  is 
healthy,  and  not  difagreeable  to  thofe  who  are 
natives :  the  colonids  there  live  in  more  af¬ 
fluence  than  they  could  in  Great  Britain ;  they 
are  not  apprehenfive  now  of  the  French,  nor 
Indians ;  and  confider  their  plantations  as  their 
i home,  and  the  people  of  Great  Britain  as  a 
check  upon  them,  who  limit  their  trade  in 
favour  of  the  good  of  the  whole,  of  which  the 
common  people  have  little  conception. 


All 
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All  the  colomlts  aic  necelTafily  connected 
with  merchants,  becaule  their  wealth  depends 
chiefly  on  the  exportation  of  their  produce. 
It  is  the  merchant’s  intereft,  that  his  cuftomers 


fhould  be  rich  enough  to  pay  himi,  and  lie  is 
apprehenfive  that  if  tumults  arife  in  America,  he 
may  lofe  what  is  now  due  to  him  there,  and 
therefore  willies  the  Americans  were  fatisfied. 
But  fhould  the  parliament  give  way  to  the 
pretentions  of  the  Americans,  it  feems  likely, 
that  the  Itrength  and  dignity  of  Great  Britain, 
her  trade  and  colonies,  would  all  go  to  ruin ;  for, 
1  u  ft,  the  national  credit  would  be  imme¬ 
diacy  affeCted,  as  then  Great  Britain  alone 
would  become  refponfible  for  the  national 
debt.  Our  eftimation  among  all  the  European 
powers  would  fink  of  courfe ;  the  colpnift? 
(who  have  all  neceflaries  for  fbipping)  would 
prefently  interfere  with  our  trade ;  for  if  they 
are  independant  in  one  point,  why  not  in  an¬ 


other  ?  The  revenue  of  the  cuftoms  at  home 
would  leflen,  which  deficiency  mull  be  made 
up  by  taxes ;  this  would  raife  the  price  of  our 
manufactures  too  high  for  the  markets ;  the 
manufacturers  being  unemployed  would  run  to 


America,  and  the  revenue  of  excife  diminifh  of 
courfe ;  what  then  mult  become  of  the  trade 


of  Great  Britain  ? 


Q 
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Secondly,  The  colonifts  themfelves  would 
not  long  enjoy  their  independance.  Would  they, 
to  avoid  dilagreements,  form  themfelves  into  a 
kingdom  on  the  continent  ?  It  would  be  too 
large  for  the  Britifh  conftitution,  which  would 
not  fuit  fo  extenfive  a  territory  The  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Florida  could  hardly 
attend  their  parliament,  which ’we  Will  fuppofe 
aflembled  in  fome  central  place ;  nothing  but 
an  abfolute  government  would  naturally  fuit 
fo  large  a  dominion.  To  avoid  this  evil,  would 
they  form  a  federative  repubiick  like  the 
Dutch  or  Swifs  ?  The  nature  of  things  is  a- 
gainft  them.  The  Dutch  and  Swifs  repub- 
licks  fubfift  becaufe  they  are  fmall,  and  their 
interefts,  produce,  and  fituation,  nearly  the 
fame.  The  continent  of  North  America  is 
extended  from  North  Eaft  to  South  Weft,  fo 
that  almoft  every  province  differs  from  its 
neighbour  in  its  produdions  and  interefts.  The 
ftren^th  of  fuch  a  ftate  would  be  at  one  end. 


and  the  riches  at  the  other.  The  four  New 
England  governments  indeed  are  pretty  much 
alike,  and  would  probably  take  the  lead  as 
being  the  ftrongeft ;  how  far  they  would  make 
the  Southern  and  more  rich  provinces  pay  for 

their 


*  Vide  Montefcjuieu. 
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their  protedion,  is  not  very  eafy  to  forefee  j 
but  that  none  would  be  contented  is  highly 
probable.  There  would  be  immediate  caufe 
of  quarrel,  and  the  weaker  party  in  the  end 
would  naturally  call  in  the  French  or  Spaniards 
to  their  affiftance,  (for  they  could  hardly  have 
the  allurance  to  apply  to  Great  Britain).  Both 
French  and  Spaniards  would  gladly  contribute 
to  embroil  the  Americans,  who  (from  their 
fituation)  are  dangerous  neighbours  to  Hifpa- 
niola,  Cuba,  and  their  other  dominions  in  the 
Weft  Indies. 

I 

# 

It  will  be  anfwered,  that  the  North  Ame¬ 
ricans  have  no  fuch  views.  I  believe  the  gene¬ 
rality  have  not  j  but  things  feein  to  tend  very 
much  that  way.  The  King  appoints  governors 
whom  the  colonifis  fo  little  regard,  that  the 
affemblies  of  different  colonies  communicate 
their  relolutions  to  each  other,  not  only  with¬ 
out  the  governor’s  content,  but  againft  it,  which 
looks  extreamly  like  a  confederacy.  Our  par¬ 
liament  does  not  entrench  fo  far  on  the  execu¬ 
tive  power.  If  a  law  paffes,  or  our  parliament 
comes  to  any  refolutions  that  the  J^orth  Ame¬ 
ricans  do  not  approve  of,  the  importation  of 
Eritifh  manufactures  is  prohibited ;  I  will  not 
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£uppofe  by  connivance  of  the  aftembly,  but 
have  the  aflemblies  difcountenanced  thefe  pro¬ 
ceedings  ?  Have  they  done  any  thing  to  fup- 
prefs  them  ?  What  do  the  Americans  con¬ 
tend  for  ?  Only  the  enjoyment  of  all  advan¬ 
tages  of  Britifh  fubje&s,  for  which  they  will 
contribute  to  the  publick  treafury  what  they 
pleafe ,  and  Great  Britain  to  pay  the  reft.  Sup- 
pofe  this  is  not  granted,  what  will  the  aftem- 
biies  do  next  ? 


The  only  reafonable  hope  the  North  Ame¬ 
ricans  can  have  of  preferving  the  Britifh  confti- 
iution  with  peace  and  fafety,  is  their  dependance 
on  Great  Britain,  which  is  the  natural  umpire 
when  any  differences  arife  between  the  colo¬ 
nies  :  take  away  that  refort,  and  every  colony 
niuft  decide  its  difputes  by  the  fword.  Their 
divifion  into  provinces  at  prelent  makes  every 
colony  a  little  ftate  of  itfelf  -y  the  governor 
and  affembly  of  each  can  examine  minutely 
Into  the  condition,  and  attend  to  the  improve¬ 
ment,  of  the  particular  diftrict  they  are  charged 
with  :  which  could  not  be  done  fo  well  if 
there  was  only  one  magiftrate  and  one  aftembly 
for  the  whole. 


In 
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In  another  light  the  North  Americans  have 
no  enemy  to  fear  but  from  Europe :  vvhilft 
they  depend  on  Great  Britain,  they  are  fure  of 
being  prefently  informed  of  any  danger  that 
threatens  them  from  that  quarter ;  and  not 
only  informed,  but  afiifted  by  the  mod  effectual 
help  in  fuch  circumftances,  viz.  a  fleet  of  men 
of  war.  The  cafe  would  be  very  different  if 
Great  Britain  was  againft  them.  It  is  true,  a 
time  in  all  likelihood  will  come,  when  the 
colonies  in  North  America  fhall  exceed  Great 
Britain  in  ftrength,  and  confequently  have  the 
lefs  occafion  for  her :  it  is  alfo  likely  that  in 
time  America  will  make  her  own  manufac¬ 
tures,  and  confequently  our  intercourfe  will 
leffen,  and  perhaps  a  feparation  take  place  by 
confent,  when  the  national  debt  is  difcharged, 
and  when  the  European  and  American  Britons 
can  be  no  longer  of  fervice  to  each  other,  but 
as  friends  and  allies. 

At  prefent  the  advantage  of  fettling  on  land 
in  America  is  greater  than  in  following  ma¬ 
nufactures.  If  a  manufacturer  gets  two  or 
three  hundred  pounds  there,  he  buys  a  traCt  ol 
uncultivated  land,  a  part  of  which,  in  a  few 
years,  produces  all  the  neceffaries  o  f  life :  he 
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brings  up  his  Tons  to  be  farmers,  who  cultivate 
the  reft.  Whilft  the  advantage  of  agriculture 
exceeds  that  of  manufactures,  the  people  will 
naturally  run  into  that  method  of  life,  and 
confequently  purchafe  goods  from  England. 
But  when  America  is  fully  peopled,  the  price 
of  land  will  encreafe :  the  farther  the  colonifts 
extend  themlelves  from  the  fea  and  great  ri¬ 
vers,  the  dearer  our  manufactures  muft  come 
to  them,  on  account  of  land-carriage  :  they 
will  then  run  into  manufactures.  A  linnen- 
manufactory  was  fet  up  at  Bofton  many  years 
ago,  they  had  people  from  Ireland  to  carry  it 
on ;  but  from  the  reafon  already  given,  the 
manufacturers  foon  quitted  it,  and  it  came  to 
nothing.  There  are  indeed  fome  German  ma¬ 
nufacturers  at  Philadelphia  who  work,  becaufe 
being  poor,  they  gain  thereby  an  immediate 
lupport  for  themfelves  and  families  :  but  as 
loon  as  they  are  able  to  purchafe  land,  they 
will  probably  do  as  others  have  done  before 


1cm. 


The  exceftes  the  North  Americans  have  run 
into,  their  boafts  of  unanimity  among  them¬ 
felves,  of  their  refolutions  of  refiftance,  and  of 
(heir  ftrength,  are  fo  many  bug-bears  to  frighten 

people 
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people  here.  In  all  the  colonies  where  they 
have  many  negroes,  they  can  fpare  but  few 
men  out  of  the  country,  (as  may  be  known  by 
the  fmall  number  of  provincial  troops  they 
furnilhed  in  laft  war).  In  New  England  indeed 
they  are  populous ;  and  might  perhaps  for  a 
few  days  keep  a  mob  of  feveral  thoufands  to¬ 
gether  ;  but  as  thofe  of  the  beft  heads  and 
hearts  would  not  join,  the  rabble  would  pre- 
fently  difperfe  ;  the  fadious  leaders  could  have 
no  confidence  in  the  men,  nor  tire  men  in 
their  leaders.  New  York,  New  jerfey,  and 
Penfylvania,  are  in  much  the  fame  difpofitiou, 
but  far  inferior  in  ftrength  ;  their  hallowing 
liberty,  and  infulting  the  government,  when  no 
force  appears  againft  them,  is  nothing.  They 
are  fenfible,  that  the  Britifh  troops  can  bear 
fatigue,  even  in  thofe  countries,  much  better 
than  themfelves,  and  that  their  extenfive  coalt 
is  liable  to  defcents  in  many  more  places  than 
they  could  occupy ;  they  therefore  endeavour 
to  weaken  us  by  fomenting  aifturbances  at 
home,  and  (to  ufe  their  oven  phrafej  try  to 
compel l  the  mother  country  by  her  dljtrejjcs  to  Jo 
them  juflice  (as  they  call  it). 

It  is  in  vain,  that  the  North  Americans  at¬ 
tempt  to  flicker  their  felfiih  and  ambitious 
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defigns  under  the  cover  of  the  Britifh  conflv* 
tution,  confounding  the  principal  and  acceftary 
ftates  together ;  reafon  and  morality  are  again# 
them.  If  a  Britifh  fubjedl,  by  going  to  Ame¬ 
rica,  has  not  loft  any  right  that  he  pofieffed 
in  Britain  before  he  went  to  America  ^  I  fay, 
if  his  right  remains  that  he  may  exercife  when 
he  pleafes,  there  is  no  injury  done  him.  If  by 
the  means  of  Great  Britain  his  pofleflions  in 
America  are  rendered  doubly  valuable  in  point 
of  fecurity,  fhould  that  encreafe  fet  him  free 
from  the  obedience  w  iich  he  owed  to  Britain 
originally,  and  which  was  the  caufe  and  con¬ 
dition  of  his  poftefting  any  lands  at  all  in  Ame¬ 
rica  ?  To  bring  the  fpirit  of  the  conftitution 
againft  the  general  eftablifhed  law,  is  overfet- 
ting  all  order  and  government.  It  is  the  fpirit 
of  the  .conftitution,  that  all  Britifh  fubjedts 
fhould  be  free  ;  yet  they  are  often  imprifoned, 
not  only  for  debts  or  crimes  o  their  own,  but 
alfo  to  be  produced  as  witneflls  on  the  trial  of 
others,  when  they  cannot  give  fecurity  for 
their  appearance  :  freedom  is  taken  away  on 
thefe  occalions  from  particular  people  through 
neceflity  for  the  pubiick  gc  ad.  To  expedt 
perfection  in  human  inftitutions  is  abfurd  :  the 
higheft  point  that  we  know  in  legillation  is, 
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falus  populi  fuprema  lex  ejlo .  We  muft  en¬ 
deavour  to  keep  to  it  as  near  as  human  infir¬ 
mity  will  permit.  The  charters  on  which  the 
colonifts  found  their  pretenfions,  are  merely 
adds  of  the  crown  intended  for  the  benefit  of 
order  in  the  colonies.  The  crown  could  fix: 
and  limit  its  own  rights  and  claims  as  lovereign 
of  the  foil,  but  could  not  exempt  the  colonifts 
from  the  obedience  they  owed  to  the  Britifti 
legiftature  :  if  they  have  retained  and  claimed 
the  right  of  Britifti  fubjedts  from  their  firft  let— 
tlement  to  this  time,  it  is  plain  they  did  not 
look  upon  themfelves  as  aliens.  In  all  diftreftea 
they  have  applied  to  Great  Britain  as  citizens, 
and  have  been  protected  as  fuch ;  their  char¬ 
ters  then  muft  be  underftoed  as  confident  withr 
their  condition  of  citizens,  and  not  as  repug¬ 
nant  to  it./^ e\) 


Would  the  colonifts  have  eroded  the  fea  to 
form  a  fettlement  in  America,  if  their  quality 
of  Britilh  citizens  had  not  been  their  protec¬ 
tion  ?  Or  fuppofing  one  formed,  would  it  have 
fubfifted  ten  years  on  any  other  footing  than 
that  of  belonging  to  England  ?  The  colonifts 
intent  was  to  mend  their  fortunes,  (except 


perhaps  a  very  few  Enthufiafts  about  Bcfton) 
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and  the  intent  of  England  was  to  protedl  and 
encourage  them  tor  the  good  of  the  whole : 
no  doubt  was  then  made  of  their  allegiance* 
nor  of  Great  Britain's  being  concerned  in  their 
intereffc  and  fafety  as  of  all  other  citizens. 

Their  diftance  from  the  courts  of  law  in 
England,  made  it  very  convenient  for  the  new 
fettlers  to  have  a  judicial  power  to  determine 
differences  among  themfelves,  and  to  punifh 
crimes ;  a  power  was  alfo  wanted  to  unite  the 
ffrength  of  the  colony  for  their  defence,  to 
raife  money  among  themfelves  as  their  (pro¬ 
vincial)  occaiions  fliould  require,  and  to  make 
fuch  laws  and  regulations  as  their  fituation 
might  hand  in  need  of,  fubjeSl  however  to  the 
controul  of  England ;  in  confequence  they  ob¬ 
tained  charters  for  thefe  purpoles. 

At  this  time  they  were  expofed  to  the 
French  and  Indians  y  their  pofTeffions  were  in¬ 
secure  :  England  was  but  little  if  at  all  in 
debt :  it  would  then  have  been  unjuft  to  have 
laid  taxes  on  the  colonifts,  becaufe  their  pro¬ 
duce  was  precarious,  and  they  were  oblieed 
to  employ  part  of  their  time  and  ffrength  in 
watching  the  motions  of  their  formidable 

neighbours. 
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neighbours.  England  was  then  fo  far  from 
taxing  them,  that  it  encouraged  more  people 
to  go  over,  which  it  would  never  have  done, 
but  on  the  fuppofition,  that  they  were  to  be  as 
much  Engliffi  fubjeds  on  one  fide  of  the  fea, 
as  on  the  other. 

By  the  laft  war,  the  northern  colonifts  are 
freed  from  the  difficulties  they  laboured  under; 
their  eftates  are  doubled  and  tripled  in  value 
and  fecurity :  the  reafons  of  exempting  them 
from  taxes,  no  longer  exift :  the  expcnce  of 
the  wars  which  produced  thefe  happy  events  to 
the  Americans,  is  charged  to  the  publick. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  then  in  equity,  that 
they  fhould  now  bear  a  proportionate  part  in 
the  payment  of  the  debt,  fince  they  have  moie 
than  a  proportionate  part  of  the  benefit. 

To  fuppofe,  that  England  intended  to  lay  all 
burthens  on  one  part  of  her  fubjeds,  and  to 
give  the  other  part  all  advantages  perpetually, 
is  abfurd.  But  fome  colonifts  carry  it  farther 
ftill,  not  only  aflerting  that  their  charters  ex¬ 
empt  them  from  the  legiftative  authority  of 
Great  Britain,  but  alio  paying  little  regaul  to 
the  crown,  which  they  very  eafily  fee  inlultal, 
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\shcn  its  orders  are  not  juft  to  their  mind.  It 
this  behaviour  arifes  in  conlequence  of  their 
charters,  it  feems  high  time  to  annul  or  amend 
them. 

There  cannot  be  two  equal  legiflatures  in 
any  ft  ate ;  there  may  indeed  be  one  Jupreme , 
and  others  inferior.  The  charters  of  fome  cities 
give  the  corporations  authority  to  enaeft  bye¬ 
laws  for  the  maintainance  of  order,  and  for 
making  improvements  in  their  own  diftriffs  $ 
but  this  authority  does  by  no  means  exempt 
them  from  the  jurifdidtion  of  parliament,  nor 
of  the  common  law  of  the  land,  if  their  bye¬ 
laws  are  lucrative,  oppreflive,  and  contrary  to 
the  common  good. 

It  is  the  eflential  quality  of  a  province  to 
depend  on  that  ftate  which  formed  and  fup- 
ported  it.  1  fpeak  of  the  word  province  in  its 
true  fenfe,  for  it  fometimes  ftgnifies  only  a 
divilion  of  the  fame  country :  as  France  is 
divided  into  provinces,  and  the  Netherlands 
alio.  From  this  ambiguity  our  colonifts  in 
ieveral  of  their  writings  fuppofe  themfelves  to 
be  in  much  the  fame  situation  as  the  Flemifli 
provinces  were  under  the  kings  of  Spain  :  but 

their 


their  cafe  is  totally  different :  the  Netherlands 
belonged  to  Charles  V.  as  heir  to  the  dukes  of 
Burgundy ;  and  though  he  became  afterwards 
king  of  Spain,  yet  the  provinces  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands  depended  no  more  on  Spain,  than  Ha¬ 
nover  does  on  Britain  ;  the  inhabitants  were 
Flemings  and  not  Spaniards.  For  a  province 
formed  entirely  from  fubjedts  of  the  flate  to 
pretend  to  equality,  feems  a  fort  of  civil  mu¬ 
tiny  :  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  colonifb  have 
run  into  thefe  exceffes  rather  from  error  in 
judgment,  than  from  a  delign  to  withdraw  their, 
allegiance  ;  a  fhort  time  will  fliew  their  in¬ 
tentions. 

It  feems  in  the  prefent  fituation  of  affairs, 
that  either  the  rights  and  dignity  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  good  of  the  whole,  mud  be 
fubmitted  to  the  apparent  (but  not  real)  interefl 
of  the  colonies ;  or  the  colonies  muff  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  legiflative  fupremacy  of  Great  Britain, 
and  contribute  their  proportion  to  the  good  of 
the  whole ;  or  a  rupture  muff  cniue. 

To  grant  the  Americans  an  exemption  from 

taxes,  would  ( befides  the  difhonour)  in  all 

likelihood  bring  on  a  dilemma  from  which 

we 
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we  could  hardly  extricate  ourfelves.  In  general 
snen  chute  to  relide  in  the  places  they  were 
bred,  but  when  young  will  go  to  didant  coun¬ 
tries,  in  hopes  of  mending  their  fortunes : 
among  the  numbers  already  gone  to  America, 
mod:  ot  our  common  people  in  the  maritime 
counties  have  fome  acquaintance,  perhaps  re¬ 
lations,  who  tell  them  line  dories  (true  or  falfe) 
which  at  lead  make  the  thoughts  of  going 
thither  lei's  difagreeable  than  formerly :  if  to  this 
is  added  an  exemption  from  parliamentary  taxes, 
we  may  realonably  expebt  that  greater  emigra¬ 
tions  will  follow ;  what  will  the  parliament  do 
then  ?  To  let  our  people  go,  depopulates  the 
country ;  to  keep  them  here  by  compulfion, 
would  diminidr  the  liberty  of  the  fubjedt. 

Suppoling  the  Americans  acknowledge  their 
dependance,  and  pay  their  proportion,  yet  by 
their  own  accounts  they  encreafe  fad,  and  we 
have  certainly  no  fubjedts  to  fpare.  Our  trade 
to  the  Ead  and  Wed  Indies  confume  many 
feamen  every  year. 

By  the  concurring  tedimony  of  others,  as 
well  as  my  own  oblervation,  England  is.  thin¬ 
ner  of  inhabitants  now,  than  it  was  five  and 
thirty  years  ago.  (Humanly  fpeaking),  it  is 

the 
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the  ftrength  of  the  country  people  that  we 

mult  depend  upon  for  our  defence,  and  an¬ 

noying  our  enemies,  (for  artizans,  and  in¬ 
habitants  of  towns,  do  not  make  fo  good 

foldiers).  I  do  not  mention  feamen,  becaufe 
it  is  a  bufmefs  to  which  if  people  are  not 
bred  in  their  youth,  they  very  feldom  become 
matters  of. 

It  is,  then,  of  the  utmott  importance  to 
Great  Britain,  that  her  ufeful  fubje&s  fhould 
be  more  ftronglv  attached  to  their  country  # 
and  there  is  no  other  method  to  efFediiiate 
this,  but  the  procuring  them  more  agreeable 
means  of  fubiifting  at  home. 

Thefe  means  are  plain,  and  in  our  power, 
viz.  the  dividing  land  into  more  (mail  farms, 
with  fuch  regulations  as  may  tend  to  .make 
our  people  in  general  more  virtuous,  more  fen-  ' 
fible  of  the  goodnefs  of  our  conftitution,  and, 
confequently,  more  attached  to  their  country. 
Where  people  are  diftretted,  they  find  fault 
very  often  in  the  wrong  place  :  but  the  great 
lines  of  reformation  may  be  drawn  out,  which 
will  of  courfe  annihilate  many  oppreffive 
pradlices,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  in  the  end 

may 
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may  bring  about  that  deiirable  conjunction  of 
morals,  power,  and  wealth,  which  conlfitute 
the  publick  happinefs. 

0 

In  the  following  part  fuch  points  as  feem 
moil  conducive  to  that  end,  in  our  prefent 
circumftances,  (hall  be  mentioned. 

Jen.  /J& i 
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PART  IIL 

TH  E  firmnefs  of  the  prefent  parliament 
in  fupporting  the  dignity  of  Great 
Britain  (in  its  laft  feffion)  againft  the  colony 
and  mercantile  intereft,  encourages  us  to  hope 
it  will  fhew  the  fame  fpirit  in  correcting  the 
abufes  of  the  landed. 

It  has  been  obferved  that  all  lands  are  held, 
or  were  originally  intended  to  be  held  by  the 
pofTeffors,  for  the  good  of  the  whole.  Land  is 
indeed  property,  but  not  of  the  fame  nature 
with  money  or  moveables,  which  may  be  given, 
fold,  pledged,  or  transferred  to  foreigners  with¬ 
out  much  hurt  to  any,  but  the  owner  himfelf; 
but  land  which  is  to  furnifh  fubje&s  to  the  (late, 
is,  and  was  meant  to  be  held  only  on  fuch 
terms  as  fhould  be  advantageous  (or  certainly 
not  prejudicial)  to  the  publick.  Whoever  then 
enjoys  any  land  in  Great  Britain,  ought  to  dif- 
pofe  of  it  in  fuch  a  manner  as  may  not  diminilh 
the  number  of  families  thereon  :  it  is  alio  his 
duty,  as  a  good  citizen,  to  promote  morality 
among  his  tenants,  fo  far  as  his  influence  may 

j  extend. 
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extend.  It  will  from  hence  follow,  that  no 
perfon  fliould  polfefs  more  land  than  he  could 
fuperintend  >  and  that  a  reftri&ion  fliould  be 
made  to  prevent  its  accumulating  in  few  hands. 
Whether  there  is  any  fuch  law  in  being  I  know 
not ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  there  are  feveral 
great  eftates  which  the  owners  hardly  ever'  fee, 
redding  upon  others  ftill  greater  or  more  agree¬ 
able.  It  is  alfo  certain,  that  within  thefe  thirty 
years,  by  the  cuftom  of  throwing  feveral  fmall 
farms  into  one  great  one,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  are  confiderably  diminiflied ;  that  many 
of  thefe  little  quondam  farmers,  with  their  fa¬ 
milies,  are  fled  to  North  America ;  and  that 
others  with  their  children  are  become  fervants 
and  labourers  to  the  great  farmers,  in  which 
fltuation  they  marry  late,  if  at  all. 

It  is  a  maxim  of  Montefquieu’s,  that  where 
ever  two  people  can  live  conveniently,  a  mar¬ 
riage  takes  place  :  the  fmall  farms,  and  cottages 
on  commons  (now  enclofed)  were  formerly 
fuch  conveniencies  to  the  poor.  The  want  of 
them  does  not  abate  their  paflions,  but  as  they 
cannot  well  marry  privately,  nor  fee  any  like¬ 
lihood  of  a  fettlement  for  a  long  time,  they 
often  take  each  others  word  for  the  prefent,  in 

hopes, 
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hopes,  that  no  child  may  difcover  their  con¬ 
nection  :  mifcarriage  is  the  next  hope,  and  per¬ 
haps  murder  the  confequence. 

If  the  making  great  farms  has  been  the  oc- 
cafion  of  thefe  evils,  it  feems  juft,  that,  befides 
the  ufual  taxes,  an  additional  one  ftrould  be  laid 

on  farms  which  exceeded - a  year,  and 

greater  ftill  on  thofe  which  exceecied  ~ 
pounds  a  year,  the  tax  encreaftng  till  it  b^ 
came  in  effeCt  a  prohibition  ;  allowing  however 
a  reafonable  time  to  the  landlord  for  making 
the  alterations  and  expiration  of  leafes ;  by  thefe 
means,  it  would  become  the  intereft  of  the 
landlord  to  divide  his  great  farms  into  lefler, 
and  confequently  occafion  more  people  to  live 

in  the  country. 

Nor  would  this  be  a  real  grievance  to  the 
landlord;  for  though  he  may  flatter  himfeif, 
that  the  few  men  his  parifh  can  produce,  will 
never  be  wanted  for  .the  publick  defence ;  yet 
if  the  fame  opinion  prevails  in  all  other 
parifhes,  it  is  certain  that  the  ftate  would  be¬ 
come  fo  weak  as  not  to  be  able  to  defend 
the  landlords,  nor  itfelf :  what  he  loft  then 
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in  point  of  rent, 
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he  would  gam  In  point  of 


I  have  mentioned  alfo  the  benefit  which  ac¬ 
crued  to  the  common  people  in  the  country, 
both  in  regard  to  morals  and  affiftance,  from  a 
nu mo ci  oi  fieeholders  refiding  among  them* 
Xhcie  is  at  prelent  a  certain  difcouragement 
irom  the  purchafing  fmall  freeholds ;  viz.  that 
the  writings  often  carry  away  half  a  year's  rent, 
<a  moie ;  and,  when  tins  is  done,  not  one 
freeholder  in  twenty  knows  his  tenure  pre- 
ci%>  but  fuppofes,  (on  his  lawyer’s  aflu- 


*  ’Tis  like1/  that  the  landlord  would  be  alfo  benefited  by 
the  reduction  of  the  poor’s  rate $  for  where  a  common  labourer 
rents  a  few  acres,  fufficient  to  keep  a  cow  or  two  that  fa 
mily  feldom  comes  to  the  pariflr :  the  man  works  abroad  when 
he  can  get  employment,  and,  when  he  is  not  hired  by  others, 
he  ildl  gets  fomethmg  by  labouring  in  his  own  ground :  his 
wire  raites  pigs  and  poultry,  and  makes  the  children  affift  in 
the  garden  and  dairy,  which  brings  them  up  to  induflry.  La¬ 
bourers  m  this  fituation  generally  pique  thejnfelves  on  their 
r.ot  being  burthenfome  to  the  parilh.  Where  a  labourer  has 
■no  ground,  he  gets  money  only  when  people  chufe  to  employ 
fum,  consequently  his  and  his  family’s  fubfiftance  mull  be  un- 
ccitain  :  his  children  cannot  help,  having  no  materials  to  work 
upon  ;  and  It  is  well  if  they  only  acquire  a  habit  of  idlenefs : 

a  Ut  0i  .^C^nefs  throws  the  whole  family  upon  the  parifh  at 
once.  If  the  poor’s  rates  are  by  theft?  means  encreafed  to  a 
certain  degree,  the  landlord  does  not  gain  really  by  throwing 

te“’ w;th  fiye  or  * acres  **» 


ranee)  that  a  certain  quantity  of  parchments 
delivered  to  him,  do  contain  a  good  title.  \ 
do  not  mean  to  deprive  the  lawyer  of  his  fees, 
but  it  is  to  be  wifhed,  that  a  plain  fimple  form 
of  conveyance  was  diredted  by  authority,  and 
that  a  regifter  of  deeds  was  inftituted  in  every 
county  of  Great  Britain,  as  it  is  already  in  fome 
of  them.  The  old  pretence  of  danger  to  liberty 
bv  lettinp-  the  p-overnment  know  every 
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what  they  want5  and  give  it  away,  but  muft 
not  fell  it:  every  man  who  has  ioo /.  per 
annum  partakes  the  game  with  them.  This 
has  made  a  divifion  among  the  people,  and  is 
the  fource  of  numberiefs  difaoreements  between 

O 

gentlemen  in  the  country.  Suppoie  none  (ex¬ 
cept  the  lord  of  the  manor,  or  perfons  autho¬ 
rized  by  him)  were  allowed  to  fhoot  black 
game,  growfe,  partridges,  hares,  pheafants  or 
quails,  unlefs  they  took  out  a  government 
licence  for  it  3  thefe  licences  to  be  perfonal, 
and  to  laft  only  for  one  feafon,  (that  is,  from 
September  to  February)  and  to  extend  no  far¬ 
ther  than— -miles  round  the  dwelling  of  the 
poffeffor,  and  to  be  entered  in  the  parifh  books  $ 
the  furn  paid  for  them  to  be  fo  high  as  to 
prevent  any  one’s  making  ufe  of  them  for  profit. 
The  lords  of  manors  by  fuch  a  regulation 
would  lofe  nothing  but  the  right  of  going  into 
other  people’s  manors,  in  return  for  which  no 
others  (as  on  the  prefen t  footing  of  qualifica¬ 
tion)  could  come  into  theirs,  except  thofe  who 
took  out  licences :  it  is  likely,  the  game  would 
rather  encreale  than  diminifh  by  iuch  an  alte¬ 
ration,  it  would  certainly  be  an  augmentation 
of  the  revenue  3  but  what  appears  of  moit 
confequence,  is,  that  it  would  probably  recon¬ 
cile 


cile  the  bulk  of  the  people  to  the  want  of  A 
privilege  which  they  fee  others  enjoy,  { fince 
they  might  have  it  themfelves  if  they  thought 
it  worth  paying  for)  and  take  away  the  p  re  lent 
cffenfive  dijiinftion  of  fubjects  qualified  and  un- 

Thefe  refleftions  do  not  proceed  from  a  le¬ 
velling  principle  :  a  certain  gradation  of  con¬ 
ditions  is  neceffary  to  make  a  people  flourifhing 
and  happy :  the  bulk  of  mankind  mull  labour 
for  their  living,  in  which  fituation  they  have 
little  time  for  refle&ion  :  the  few  who  have  an 
affured  fubfiftance  fhould  employ  part  of  their 
time  in  thinking  for  the  benefit  of  thofe  who 
have  not  time  to  think  for  themfelves :  thofe 
whofe  affluence  is  Hill  greater,  and  can  afford 
to  keep  higher  company,  have  the  opportunity 
of  greater  improvement,  by  convening  with 
peers  and  members  of  parliament ;  who  are 
neceflarily  acquainted  with  tl 
affairs :  now  as  each  of  thefe  conditions  con- 
verfes  with  the  condition  immediately  piecccd— 
ing  and  following  itfelf,  and  the  lower  naturally 
imitates  and  is  instructed  by  the  higher,  a  loit 
of  connexion  is  formed  from  the  peer  to  the 

peafant,  and  immorality  is  of  courfe  diicoun- 

tenanced. 
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tenanced,  becaufe  how  vicious  foever  men  may 
be  themfelves,  they  will  not  willingly  affociate 
Vv  jth  people  of  infamous  characters  even  among 
their  equals,  and  (till  lefs  with  thofe  who  are 
their  inferiors.  But  if  the  great  man  (peer  or 
commonei )  becomes  by  purchafe  or  otherways 
the  proprietor  of  all  the  lands  round  him,  thefe 
intei mediate  degrees  arc  loll,  and  conlequently 
the  common  people  have  no  opportunity  of 
being  enlightened  in  their  under  handing,  nor 
rectified  in  regard  to  their  moral  condudt,  nor 
.afiifled  in  diftrefs. 

May  our  peers  have  ample  landed  eftates, 
to  fupport  their  dignity  ;  (and  whatever  they 
can  pin  chafe  in  the  publick  funds,  or  in  houles, 
to  which  no  right  of  voting  is  annexed,  &c.) 
but  the  unlimited  pofTeflion  of  land  is  de¬ 
trimental,  and  muft  occafion  jealoufies  of  their 
influencing  elections  fome  time  or  other :  and 
thefe  jealoufies  will  be  partly  in  proportion  to 
their  numbers,  and  extent  of  landed  pro¬ 
perty. 

Were  the  laws  of  our  country  to  begin 
anew,  one  of  the  flrffc  would  probably  be  an 
Agrarian  law  5  but  as  things  are  now  fettled,  it 

could 


could  not  well  take  place  without  throwing 
many  of  our  great  families  into  conlufion,  and 
obliging  them  to  fell  at  a  difadvantage.  What 
feems  mod  prudent,  is  to  prevent  the  evil’s  en- 

cveafing,  by  prohibiting  the  pofleffors  of - - 

pounds  per  annum  from  purchafing  more ; 
and  by  laying  fuch  additional  taxes  on  great 
landed  eftates,  after  fome  diftant  period,  that 
fhould  make  it  the  intereft  of  the  proprietors 
to  part  with  their  fuperfluities,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  was  mentioned  in  refpedt  to  great 
farms. 

Should  the  game-a<ft  ever  produce  a  revenue, 
perhaps  that  revenue  could  not  be  better  em¬ 
ployed,  than  in  forming  a  bank  to  purchafe 
fuch  parts  of  great  eftates,  as  the  owners  chole 
to  part  with  ;  which  might  be  fold  again  in 
fmall  parcels  to  different  people  :  this  would  by 
degrees  reduce  thofe  over-grown  eftates,  which 
are  hurtful  to  the  publick,  and  often  to  the 
pofleffors  themfelves,  by  giving  them  too  high 
an  opinion  of  their  own  confequence,  and  by 
leading  them  into  parties.  1  he  earl  of 
Warwick,  in  the  days  of  Henry  the  VI.  the 
earl  of  Defmond,  in  the  time  of  Henry  the 
VIII.  and  the  late  duke  of  Ormond,  (befides. 

K  numberlels 
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numberlefs  others)  owed  their  ruin  to  the  preat- 
neis  of  their  fortunes. 

But  the  mod  immediate  increafe  of  fmall 
farms  might  arife  from  the  adds  for  enclofing 
commons,  feveral  of  which  are  generally  ap¬ 
plied  for  every  year:  here,  the  parliament 
might  grant  the  power  of  enclofing  on  fuch 
conditions  as  fhould  multiply  fmall  fettlements 
in  mod  parts  of  England. 
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